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which still limit the personal government of the Chief render interference by the supreme authority less necessary than elsewhere; and accordingly it is among these States that the new system has the best chance of working.
The condition, then, of hereditary sovereignty in a Kajput State may be shortly described thus: The primary right to a vacancy is by primogeniture, and the sovereign is also the Chief of the clan, who is understood to represent the oldest and purest blood of the political group which traces back its consanguinity to the vanishing point of a far distant common ancestor. But even primogeniture must qualify up to a low standard of competency ; and when direct heirs fail the Chief may be chosen from any branch of the common stock, the choice sometimes going from one branch to another, according to critical needs and circumstances, the electors being the heads of the branch families and the elders of the tribe generally. The constant default of direct heirs keeps alive this elective machinery, which would fall into disuse and decay under a powerful and prolific dynasty, as it has done elsewhere. A standard case in the matter of succession to Eajput suzerainty is that of Kerowlie, a small territory on the eastern border of Eajputana belonging to a very ancient sept of the bluest blood. In 1852 its Chief died, aged fifteen years only, having adopted on his deathbed an infant descended through half a dozen generations from the third son of a common ancestor. Lord Dalhousie, more mo, raised the ominous question whether the supreme Government was bound to recognise this adoption as conveying a right to succeed;